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There are several persons, whom I entrusted (as my 
friends) to procure subscribers for ‘The Gridiron,’ who 
have had the politeness not to return the subscription pa- 
pers, nor even drop ahint of the subscribers they have 
obtained. Some indeed (as I understand) have kad the 
impudence, to tear asunder—the forerunner of this our 
xoaster.——Now be on vour guard, you noble minded, gen- 
crous, feeling, w-friendly friends; let me hear from you 
soon, or you will most certainly—catch a roasting. 





What is every body’s busmess, ts nobody’s busmess. 


It would be well, for some of our goodly supervisors to 
caltand puta day’s work on MAD RIVER BRIDGE, 
which is almost impassible-—Now my old great grand 
mother used to say when she saw a little hole in the heel 
of my stockings, ‘a stitch in time saves nine,’—therefore, 
it would be well to look to it soon, or some poor unfortu- 
nate traveller will one of these times get his horse crippled, 
of likely his own neck broken, perhaps our own dear 
selves may be upon business in some of the northern parts 
and may get benighted—waters ihigh, and must cross 
the bridge, When, lo! we scarcely get half way, when 
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are tumbled into the drink’, or have our horses legs 
oken. 
Two or three hundred feet of good plank, which coxlé 
ec laid ina few hours would prevent all this. 


Look sharp—‘sate bind, saf> find’—Hrse thieves about. 


The citizens of Dayton would do well to meet, and 
form themselves into an Abzllino Corps, and consolidate 
with the Cincinnati-ans, to detect those infamous scoun. 
drels, who in spit: of ‘bolts, bars and padlocks,’ will in a 
short time compel us to travel on foot. 

Quere.— W ould horse thieves be as plenty if we had 4 
Treading Mill in our Penitentiary, “ 





COM MUNICATED. 
MisutTer Kritrurn, 


1 vish you vould put in your baper, dat 1 vill not bay 
any tcbts, put vat 1 contract my self any more. 

Last market tay my Gaty vas in town ant saw te laties 
x0 oop te shtreet mida plack peltarount teir podies mida 
pig puckle.—So Gaty goes to de saddler shop and gets a 
pack pand mate of plack leater, (shust such a one as ole 
Cholly ploughs mid) and ten goes tote schmit shop for a 
creat pig puckle—So Gaty pelts it around him, and ven 
she coomes home looks like te tive/ and ven 1 coomes to 
Taten 1 must bay one tollar for te foolishness. 

Ant fen_1 goes home again 1 fiuts Gaty mid a shingle 
in her posom, and stants as trait up as a bitch fork. Sod 
ax Gaty vat de tivel she do mid de shingle, ant she say 
dat is de dandy stile; ant den 1 set her to make grout and 
ven she stoop ober de tup de shingle prake and 1} tavt as 
how Gaty proke her arm, but it vas only de shingle. 

Ant nex Suntay she bull all de feders out of our plack 
Xobler ant stick in her hat ant said dat vasa chockky gap 
like te Tayten Tanty gals: and now she tare oop my 
plack welbet pritches to make von chockky gap. 1 tink 
Mr Knitiurn de ole rount grown hat looks petter and mor¢ 
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decent un solet de beeples know 1 vil not give any ting 
for vat Gaty kits except a vool hat. 


Stophel Yost jr. 
P.S. 1 laugh at Chake-ven he coomes toder tay mid 
pran from de mill mid a ring out of te prich pan stuck in 
his neck clot. says chake vat isdat? un he say a ring; 
dat is de fashun in 7ayton all de pig pugs wear em; so 
my beeples is all tarn fools—Cot pless me vat vill 1 do 
any more, 


S. Y. jr. 


L’rom the Independent Press. 

Mr. Enrror :— 

If you should think the following from Relfe‘s 
Gazette, suited. to the meridian of Cincinnati, you will 
please insert it in your paper, and thereby prevent such 
lt-tmed familiarity to the ladies of Cincinnati, especially 
from strangers, althoug inadvertantly invited by a ‘Nod of 
the Bonnet.. MODERATION. 


The Satuting Bonnet 


I can give no better name than.the above to some ‘of 
the fashionable Leghorns.which are now worn by the Ia- 
dies. ‘The front brim-is so constructed. and protracted, 
that the motion of the ladies’ walk keeps it in a perpetual 
nodding action;. and I defy any person with. the same eye- 
sight I possess, to ascertain across the street, whether the 
ladies mean that. you should touch. your hat in return. I 
have committed several mistakes in this way; and after- 
wards found, to my no small chagrin, that it was not the 
lady, but the lady‘s bonnet, that was so familiarly nodding 
tome across the street. It was only yesterday morning 
as I was coming down Chesnut street, I was thus nodded 
to by three ladies on the other side. It was so very fa- 
miliar that Fcould not with any pretensions of gallantry a- 
void crossing, when lo! to my utter confusion, the ladies 
were perfect strangers tome!— Asking pardon, I made a 
clumsy congee, and proceeded on my walk. This head 
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attire might lead to some unpleasant effects, or misunder. 
standing. 
A Middle aged Beau, 
*,.* I know not whether the above suits ‘the meridian 
of Cincinnati,’ but it's Dayton ‘till a red hair.’—Ze, 


DANIEL O’ROURKE’S DREAM. 

Near the pier-head at Margate stands the Hoy Tavern; 
strolling one morning this way, I saw four men very busi- 
ly employed in beating a carpet in the Connaught fashion, 
that is with a man in it. What in the name of patience 
are you doing with that unfortunate man? said L. ‘No. 
thing, sir,’ said one of them; ‘it’s only a bit of a lark, sir 
that’s all; you see that window there sir, open, in that 
house up there?’ ‘Yes Ido.’ ‘Well, sir, as we wura 
shaking this carpet, this man jumped out of that window 
there sir, and we caught him in this carpet, sir, and wur 
giving him a little bit of a shake sir, and that’s all we 
know of the matter, sir.’ ‘Your honor, your honor, you’ve 
saved my life, so you have; you never saw any man so 
kilt before.’ ‘For a dead man,’ said I, ‘you appear pretty 
lively.” ‘Och? by the powers! and its no fault of theirs, 
your honor; 1 am so good as dead any how.’ ‘I think 
V’ve seen. you before..—‘Troth and you may say that, 
Daniel O’Rourke, sir.’ The first time 1 met Daniel was 
in Dublin, surprised that our second meeting should be 
mm acarpetat Magrate. I asked him to explain his situ- 
ation. ‘O,vour honor, I’ve been draming and draming, 
and did’nt your honor come in a drame?’? ‘Well what 
did you dream, and how did you come into the carpet?’ 
“Please your honor, I’ll tell your honor all about it; I was 
bothered all day yesterday, and I dramed such a drame; 
och sure and did’nt your honor come through the clouds 
in a balloon? Please your honor, I’m steward of the Pol- 
ly Packet; and every Monday in the week the captain 


gives the sailors atreat; and the good mait and the good 


drink of the captain’s did’nt agree with me at all at all; 


T ate so much that I would never desire to leave of, and 
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when I was home and a bed, I was none the better of it? 
and when I went to sleep, the devil a wink of sleep could 
I get for draming all night. Och, I wish I may never 
drame such another.’ *What was your dream Daniel? 
‘Why, then saving your presence, I'll tell you: I was dra- 
ming I was coming home from Molly Critigan, the fairy 
woman, where I had been to get a charm for the cure of 
the breaked heifer that was bewitched, and I cramed I 
was coming across the Key of Ballanaskeugh, and I was 
looking up at the stars and blessing myself, when what did 
myself do, but miss my footing, and fell into the water, 
that was very well—then I thought I was swimming a- 
way for the bare life of me, when I swimmed on shore on 
a desolate island, where there was water enough to drown 
Johny Mac Glee, the Irish giant, that was very well— 
resting there by myself* a lusty black devil of an eagle 
came to myself. Good morning Daniel O’Rourke, says 
he. Good morning sir, said I. God save you Dan, said 
he. You also sir, said I. What are you doing there 
Dan? said he. Nothing at all sir, said I. I was only 
wishing I was safe back at Ballanskeugh. Come get a 
horseback upon me, and my life against your’s, but I'll 
bring you safe home to Ballanskeugh. Och, by my soul 
sir, said he, here’s persuading; I thank you sir, said I, for 
the loan of your civility, sir, said I, and Dll accept your 
offer, sir said I; sol got a horseback upon him, and away 
he flew with me till we came close up to the moon; so then 
[ thought to set himright, the cause why, I thought fur 
sure he did’nt know the right road to Ballanskeugh; but 
I'll be civil to him, says I, for why bekase he has me in 
his power; so says I, ‘please your honor’s glory sir, said I 
I’m thinking you’re not in the right road to Ballanskeugh. 
—‘Hold your tongue Dan’l, and mind your own business, 
and do’nt interfere with that of other people.” ‘May be 
not, sir,’-said I; so I said no more ull we came~to the 
moon itself.2 , Take off me Dan,’ said he, ‘I’m tired.’ ‘T 
will not, sir,’ said I. ‘Take off me,’ saidhe. ‘Indeed & 
Iwon’t sir,’ said I; ‘bad enough, sir,’ said J, ‘what will I 
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do?, ‘Take off me, Dan,’ said he, ‘while Trest me” Och} 
and is it to fall and be killed, sir?’ said I. ‘Get upon the 
moon while I rest myself,’ said he. ‘Andis that the wa 

you’d be sarving me sir,’ said I. ‘Never tear, Daniel, 
said he, ‘don’t you see a reaping hook sticking out of one 
end of it?’ said he. ‘Ido sir,, said f. ‘Take.a pride of 
it,” said he, ‘and vou’l come to the ground like a flea ina 
blanket.” I did so, and what does himself do but turns 
about “nd ‘good bye to ye Dan,’ says he. ‘Is that all, 
you ugly old brute you, sir,’ says I; ‘devil speeed: the 
traveller,’ says I, you are an unnatural baste, so. you are; 
fs this the way you'd be sarving me, sir,’ said I.—Well, 
that was very well; when out came the manofthe moon 
himself—‘Daniel O,Rourke,’ said he. ‘The same sir, 
said {. ‘Whatare you doing with my reaping hook Dan,’ 
said he. ‘No harm sir,/said 1, ‘only holding on for fear 
i‘ ll be falling off sir,’ said 1. “Let go your gripe Dan, 
said he. ‘Indeed and with your honor’s leave, and I will 
not sir,’ said I. ‘Let go your gripe Dan,’ said he, ‘or else 
you’d better you had.’ Indeed and I will not sir,’ said I, 
and the more you bid me leave go, sir, said 1, the more 1 
won‘tso lwill. We'll see that, said he, and with that he 
goes in, and fetches out a large hammer and knocks off 
the handle of the reaping hook, and down myself falls, 
falls, falls, like a bird that would be flying, when it pleas- 
ed God to send a flock of wild geese by, from my own 
bog of Ballanaskeugh, or how should they know me? Is 
this Daniel O‘Rourke? says one of them. It is so sir, 
said 1. 1 think you are falling Dan, said he.—You may 
say that with your own puddy mouth sir, said 1. Take a 
gripe of me, Dan, said he, and 1Il bring you to the ground 
ia way that you won‘t falland be killed. Sweet‘s your 
heart in a pot ofhoney, my jewel, says 1. Immediately 1 
saw a ship below under me. Halloo! stop the ship, stop 
the ship, said 1. Whyshould we stop the ship Daniel, 
said they, by the reason we don‘t know whether you're 
over it or nol. Arrah how shall we know thatsaid 1. 
Drop your hat Dan, said he, and if you drop it in the 
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ship, you‘ll know you‘re over the ship, said he. 1 did so, 
when what does 1 do but look down and 1 thought they 
held out a big blanket to catch me, when what does 1 do 
but jumps off the goose‘s back, as 1 thought; but it was 
not off the eagle‘s back, or goose‘s back, or horse;s back, 
but out of my own bed room window 1 jumpt, your hon- 
or save, and so 1 was, 





Original Anecdote. 


A young man of undoubted veracity, who lately arrived from the 
Sandwich Islands, relates the following:—As the boat’s crew of one 
of our whalemen landed upon the beach, they were surrounded by a 
number of the natives ofboth sexes, among whom was a young wo- 
man with a white child inher arms. Curiosity lec our informant to 
enquire how the woman came by it—upon which she replied that it 
was not guite white it being half papoose and half missionary ! 





Copy ofa Handbill stuck up in several parts of the City 

of Dublin, July 31st, 1794. 

“This is to certify. that 1, Daniel O’Flanagan, am not the person 
who was tarred and feathered by the Liberty Mob, on Tuesday last ; 
and I am ready to give 20 guineas to any person that will lay fifty 
that [am the other man that goes by my name. 

Witness my hand this 3@th July. 
DANIEL O’FLANAGAN. 





A handsome cook-wench, at one of the inns at Bath, England, hav- 
ing mislaid her apron, took down @ large posting bill of the evening’s 
play, which hung in the bar, and pinned it before her; the play was 
“The Road to Ruin,” 





Mr. S: a taylor, having eloped. with Mrs, P. the wife of a barber, 
a person wondered what attractions she possessed to draw the taylor 
so powerfully towards her.—“Surely,’ says a wag present,“‘it is very 
casy to account for the junction of the needle with the Role.” 


linia 


The following epitaph to the memory of a favorite Actor, of the 
Norwich Company, is in the church yard of Gillingham, Norfolk: 

“Sacred to the memory of Thomas Jackson, comedian, who was 
engaged Dec. 21,1741, to play a comic cast of characters in this great 
theatre, the world, for many ef which he was prompted by nature to 
excel: the season being ended—his benefit over—-the charges all paid 
—and his account closed—he made his exit in the tragedy of death 
on the 17th March, 1793. in full assurance of being called to rehear 
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sh}, when he hones to find his forfeits all cleared—his cast of parts 
dettered and his situation made agreeable by Him who paid the great 
stockdebt fur the love he bore to performers in general.” 


POLTRY. 


The Cveneal. From Prior. 


I drink, I lik’d it not: *twas rage; "twas noise: 
An airy scene of transitory joys. 
In vain | trusted, that the flowing bowl 
Would banish sorrow, and enlarge the soul. 
To the late revel, and protracted feast 
Wild dreams succeeded, and disorder’d rest ; 
And as at dawn of morn fair reason’s light 
Broke thro’ the fumes and phantoms of the night ; 
What had been said, I ask’d my soul, what done; 
How flow’d our mirth, and whence the source begun? 
Perhaps the jest that charm’d the Sprichtly crowd, 
And made the jovial table laugh so loud, 
To some false notion ow’c it poor pretence, 
To an ambigious world’s perverted sense, 

_ Toa vile Sonnet, or a wanton air, 

Offence and torture tothe sober ear. 
Perhaps, alas! the pleasing stream was brought 
From this man’s error, from another’s fault; 
From topics which good-nature would forget, 
And prudence menuon with the last regret. 


Pettit 
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Add yet unnumbered ills, that lie unseen 
In the pernicious draught; the word obscene, 
‘Or harsh, which once elanc’d must ever fly 
Irrevocable; thetco prompt reply, 
Seed of severe distrust, and fierce debate; 
What we should shun, and what we ought to hate. 


Unhappy map! whom sorrow thus and rage 
To different ills alternately engage. 
Who drinks, alas! but to forget; nor sees, 
That melancholy sloth, severe disease, 
Mem’ry confus’d, and interrupted thought, 
Death’s harbingers, lie latent in the draught, 
And in the ftow’rs that wreath the sparkling bowl, 
F ell acders hiss, ahd peis’nous serpents roll. 




















